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well. To me she did not speak of them, but to her own fa- 
mily she did ; and so strong was the impression of horror 
that they left upon her mind, that at the age of upwards 
of fourscore years, she would quiver all over, while speak- 
ing of it. Hearing of the young lady's death, she made 
i every inquiry she could ; took down in writing all the 
circumstances, the hour of the day, the names of the eight 
servants ; and made every exertion, both by application 
to some neighbouring magistrates, and by taking a law- 
yer's opinion, to have all the circumstances investigated 
by an inquest, but in vain. The events occurred in a re- 
mote part of this kingdom, and at a time, when influence, 
and friendship, and fear, often swayed the hand of justice. 
She made these exertions from no spirit of vengeance, but 
in hopes of publicity, to warn all other families of the 
danger of leaving deaf and dumb females uneducated. 
Three quarters of a century rolled over her head, before 
she witnessed the establishment of a deaf and dumb school 
in Ireland ; and for the first two years, while its admis- 
sions were limited to males, she often said it was sinful to 
take a boy into the Institution, while there was a single 
female uneducated in the kingdom. She was a liberal 
contributor to the Institution, according to her means, 
and lived to see the school extend its benefits to females. 



" It only causes me regret, that delicacy to some sur- 
viving relative of this family, prevents my giving the au- 
thentication of names, dates, and residence, to this fright- 
ful story. 

" If in speaking of matters, about which it is not easy 
to speak suitably, I have said any thing that offends or 
pains, I hope that my readers will excuse it, and attend- 
ing only to the substance of my narratives, will let them 
sink into their hearts : not imitating the conduct of those 
thoughtless Athenians, who once, when Alcibiades was* 
forcibly haranguing them, about matters of the deepest 
importance, forgot at once every thing else, and ran about 
in an attempt to catch a foolish pet bird that he had id- 
lowed inadvertently to escape from his bosom. 

" How shall the uneducated deaf and dumb be able to 
avoid falling under the censure of human laws, of which 
they, of course, know nothing ? or how shall they be able 
to protect themselves against injustice, or to punish those 
who wrong them ? 

*' That this may not be considered a mere rhetorical 
flourish, I mention the following fact to prove, that the 
neglect of educating the deaf and dumb may sometimes 
endanger their lives. It illustrates, at the same time, the 
peculiar dangers to which female mutes are exposed, when 
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T>VO-HANDED, OR ENGLISH, MANUAL ALPHABET. 

(lie manner in which the hands are used in conversation with the deaf and dumb. Any per son , &y 
can make himself perfectly intelligible to those who have been educated in Ctaremont, or any similar 



unguarded by education and religion ; and our impera- 
tive duty to extend the means of all deaf and dumb insti- 
tutions, so as to accommodate all applicants, and especially 
the females. 

TKIAL OF A DEAF AND DUMB WOMAN FOR THE MURDER 
OF HER CHILD. 

" Some time since, in Glasgow, a woman, named Jane 
Campbell, alias Byrne, with an infant asleep on her back, 
was observed on the bridge, leaning her shoulder against 
the battlements; shortly after, some person heard a heavy 
fall of something into the river. It was her child— it was 
drowned ! She was apprehended, on suspicion of having 
thrown it over intentionally. She was deaf and dumb — 
and was brought to trial with strong presumptive evidence 
against her. She had never been taught any thing ; no 
one could understand her signs, until Mr. Kinniburgh, the 
master of the Edinburgh School for the Deaf and Dumb, 
was sent for — he understood her. She made signs that her 
child had been supported on her back by her cloak, the 



ends of which she held in her hands, drawn tightly across 
her breast. Wishing to take some money out of her bo- 
som, she forgot the child for a moment, and incautiously 
let go her hold of the cloak ; the child fell out on the top 
of the parapet, and rolling over it into the water, was hur- 
ried away and drowned. When he made signs to her, 
that people thought she had done it intentionally, and had 
thrown the child in; she expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence of the supposition, and the sincerest regret for the 
child. She had been betrayed and deserted. She ex- 
pressed the greatest indignation against her betrayer, whom 
she considered as her husband ; but he was unknown, and 
she could not explain by signs how he could be discovered. 
Mr. Kinniburgh gave it as his decided opinion, that she 
was not guilty of the crime imputed to her, and she was 
accordingly acquitted. Fortunately, this happened in a 
country where the laws are executed in equity, where the 
innocent are protected, and even the guilty given the full 
benefit of investigation ; but had it occurred in some fo- 
reign clime, where tyralhny reigns, and individual rights 
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away as rags, and can try to cherish a good temper. Some 

persons perhaps think it easy to conquer their passion • 

when theyare angry, they try to conquer their passion at 

first, hut it increases and causes unhappincss. On th 

poignant feelings of sympathy, might nave Deen offeree up ■ contrary, others have an opinion of the difficulty to com 6 

bloody sacrifice, upon the 'detested altar of villainy. If j mand any passions, and as he once is provoked or insulted" 

lere had not been there <au interpreter, one among a j he appears sober, and withdraws to possess self-command* 



are unregarded, the rich protected, and the poor despised, 
and even involuntary ignorance and accidental crime un- 
pitied, she might have suffered a terrific sentence and the 
jif'e of a fellow-creature, whose situation excites the most 
Doirmant feelings of sympathy, might have been offered up 
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So he takes a good opportunity to correct 



thousand, to show unto man her upngntness, s.ie might -,,--, . - ,~« 

have found none that would be ' gracious to her, and say, • himself. Among the bad passions are selfishness and 
< deliver her from going down to the pit.' You shudder lousy, the daggers of benevolence and peace. It is 



at the thought, prevent then the possibility of any Irish 
deaf and dumb female being exposed to such deception, 
danger, desertion, widowhood, by promoting the power of 
thislnstitution to educate all that apply." 

" I should be afraid to mention the frightful stories, 
which have been at different times well authenticated to 
me, with respect to not a few deaf and dumb girls in all 
classes of life, who have been allowed to grow up to even 
ten or fifteen years, in their parents* cabins or rooms, in 
town or country, without education, or without any ap- 
plication for their admission to the Institution. In 
fact numbers have been so corrupted, either by the artful 
or villainous talcing advantage of their ignorance, or by 
the evil examples of their own immediate relatives, or by 
both these co-operating with their own unrestrained ani- 
mal passions, that it would be absolutely unsafe to admit 
them into a public school ; and thus, by the public's apa- 
thy, and sometimes by their parents' neglect of their deaf 
and dumb children, irremediable evil of the greatest mag- 
nitude is produced. To tell all that I know on these 
subjects would be improper and unsafe; but I can truly 
say, that the public can scarcely form an idea of the evils 
to which I allude, that will exceed the reality either in 
extent or number. My mentioning what I know would 
compromise the happiness of various families, and subject 
me perhaps to prosecution for defamation and libel, by 
speaking the truth. Let the public, however, believe me, 
that the evil of neglecting the education of deaf and dumb 
girls is productive of inconceivable villainy and vice, even 
before they have attained the age of womanhood. I 
conjure them to do so on my veracity, as the founder of 
this Institution, its constant Secretary, and the correspon- 
dent of most others, a medical man, and a Christian. 

THE EDUCATED DEAF AND DOME. 

" It is more gratifying, however, to contrast this with 
the other side of the" picture. Let any one who lias read 
the few tales, that I have felt myself at liberty to relate 
In pages 135— H,5, (and which we have (juoted above,) 
now look at the following reverse, and listen to the an- 
swer given by e a young lady, about twenty-eight years of 
age,' (a pupil in America,) to the question — c What are 
the ornaments of the female character ?' 

" ' Modesty, humility, and discretion, are the principal 
ornaments of the female youth ; without them all her other 
intellectual accomplishments are not much valuable. Mo- 
desty is the source of much happiness, peace, and cheer- 
fulness; attention and knowledge of the world are ne- 
cessary to promote the good improvement of her mind. 
She should be very mild, affable, and amiable, in her 
jnanners. She should treat the people with politeness, 
kindness, sociality, and cordial reception. It is her duty 
to do well the management of the house, without habits 
of heedlessness, and also to be affectionate and kind to 
her husband. It is her duty to be greatly affectionate 
towards her children, and also to give much good advice 
to them. They should be well governed and educated by 
her.* 

" Oh ! if the poor girl (the gentleman's daughter 
whose history is given above) had been taught, she might 
have acted and written, as ' a young lady, about eighteen 
years of age, about six. years a pupil,' in the ' Seventh 
Keportof the American Asylum at Hartford,' &c. p. 2], 
as follows: 

*' On the duly of governing our passions* — ' Tn youth it is 
the chief time to check every small bad passion, because 
(in order that) in old age we may be good. If we indulge 
such passions, we cannot he amiable or happy. One 
person, that has a bad habit of them, should cast them 



command. 

his passions 

jea- 

that a furious passion sometimes causes a person to'^coni. 
mit wickedly. Uneasiness is the real effect of spring™ 
bad passionp in the heart, which are probably made bv 
sickly luxuries, vanity, or troubles, to indulge one selfs 
feelings. 1 " 

dumb son of cuacsus. 

« There is a case mentioned in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London of one Axford, who after the 
loss of the use of his tongue for four years, immediately 
recovered it again in an effort to cry out in a frightful 
dream ; which circumstance may procure some slight ere- 
dit for a part at least of the outline of the story of Croe- 
sus's dumb son, as related by Herodotus. 

" ' We have now, (says that historian,) to speak of the 
fate of Croesus. He had a son, as we have before men- 
tioned, who, though accomplished in other respects, was 
unfortunately dumb. Crcesus, in his former days of good 
fortune, had made every attempt to obtain a cure for this 
unfortunate. Amongst other things, he send to inquire of 
the Delphic oracle. The Pythian returned this answer— 

" Wide ruling Lydian, in thy wishes wild, 
Ask not to hear the accents of thy child ; 
Far better were his silence for thy peace, 
And sad will be the day, when that shall cease.'* 

" 'During the storming of the city of Sardis, a Persian, 
meeting Croesus, was, through ignorance of his person^ 
about to kill him. The king, overwhelmed by his cala- 
mity, took no care to avoid the blow, or escape death ; 
but his dumb son, when he saw the violent designs of the 
Persian, overcome with astonishment and terror, ex- 
claimed aloud, " Oh ! man, do not kill Croesus." This 
was the first time he had ever articulated, but he retained 
the faculty of speech from this event as long as he lived/ 

<c From this account of the circumstances, it appears 
that the young man was not deaf at all, for it makes no 
mention of his being defective in any way but in speech ; 
and says he was very highly accomplished. He was 
therefore merely a mute, without being deaf, such as we 
often meet; and the story of his acquiring the utterance 
of a few words on this occasion, is at least possible. 

" Hayley, in his Essay on History, reprobating the irre- 
ligious spirit of Gibbon's writings, happily introduces this 
incident. My verse, says the poet, 

" ' Breathes one honest sigh of deep concern, 
And pities genius, when his wild career 
Gives faith a wound, or innocence a fear; 
Humility, herself, divinely mild, 
Sublime Religion's meek, and modest child ; 
Like the dumb son of Crcesus, in the strife 
Where force assail'd his father's sacred life ; 
Breaks silence, and with filial duty warm, 
Bids thee revere her parent's hallow'd form.' 

" Sir Walter Scott has also given beauty and effect, by 
his poetic genius, to a similar, but fictitious event, in Ins 
description of the celebrated battle of Bannock burn, in 
the close of the 'Lord of the Isles,* in the animating effect 
of Amadine's sudden recovery of speech, on the feudal 
followers and serfs of the nobility of the Scotch army. 
It contains some poetic beauties, but inculcates many false 
principles, and also excites a martial spirit and vengeful 
feelings, which I do not love. 

" 'Fair Edith heard the Southern shout, 
Beheld them turning from the rout, 
Heard the wild call their trumpets sent, 
In notes 'twixt triumph and lament* 
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That rallying force, combined anew, 
Appear'd, in her distracted view, 

To hem the Islesmen round; 
Ami, " O ! the combat they renew, 

And is no rescue found ! 
And ye that look thus tamely on, 
And see your native land overthrown, 
Say, are your hearts of flesh or stone ?" 

The multitude, that watch'd afar, 
Rejected from the ranks of war, 
And not unmov'd beheld the fight, 
Where strove the Bruce for Scotland's right ; 
Each heart had caught the patriot spark, 
Old man and stripling, priest and clerk, 
Bondsman and serf; even female hand 
Stretch'd to the hatchet or the brand ; 
But when mute Amadine they heard 
Give to their zeal the signal word, 

A-phrenzy fired the throng: 
" Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth — the dumb our duties teach— 
And he, that gives the mute his speech, 

Can bid the weak be strong. 
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To fdl who can the honour claim— 
From \Velliii«'ton\s immortal name, 
To the humblest son of martial fame 

Who fought at Waterloo. 
Fill, fill the wine-cup yet again, 
But altered he the joyous strain— 
The enp to tlio.se in "silence drain 

Who fell at Waterloo. 

Sigh soft, ye breezes, o'er the grave 

Where rest the relics of tin: brave; 

And sweetest flowrets o'er them wave 

Who deep at Waterloo. 
Corfu 



JDEOKNail.UiV OV SlSIittMNfi APPLE-T UlXtf. 

The Rev. J. VenaMc;;, of Auckland Cerne.Dorset, reasons 
that the. degeneracy of trees raised from pips is owing to 
this cause, that tht: pip being put into the ground alone?, is 
deprived of that nutriment which is laid up in the pulp of 



*' To us, as to our lords, are giv'n, 

A native earth, a promised heaVn ; 

To us, as to our lords, belongs 

The righting of our nation's wrongs ; 

The choice 'twat death or freedom warms 

Our breasts as theirs, To arms I to arms !*' 

To arms they ilew — axe, club, or spear — 

And mimic ensigns high they rear, 

And like a banner'd host afar, 

Bear down on England's wearied war.'" 



TO NO ONE BUT MYSELF. 
Written by a Deaf and Dumb Lad in America. Copied 
from the last Report of the Deaf and Dumb Institution* 
Come, the day is fair, 
The bees are humming in the air— 
The sun is laving in the lake — 
The fishes sporting near the brake — 
So come and drink the balmy breeze, 
By soft gales wafted from the trees. 
The lake is like an angel's path, 
And spotted like a flowery heath, 
With islands lovely as itself; 
No rock, or mountain-crag, or delf, 
But smiles upon the glassy wave, 
Or lies contented in its grave. 

So come — I come and let us go, 
The day is still — the wind is low ; 
There's nothing to disturb the brake — 
The drowsy woods — or sleeping lake ; 
The spell of nature's loveliness 
Hath power to wrap the soul in bliss- 

The boat is waiting on the shore, 

And ready hangs the lightsome oar; 

'Twill glitter as we move alone, 

And that alone shall be our song, 

Save when some wild bird's mood subdued, 

Gives echo to the solitude. 



the apple, and consequently of that which determines its 
nature while young. The wise man has adverted to the 
efficacy oi r early training, in an aphorism or proverb, 
which is not confined to individuals of the human kind. 
The classic author of the Georgia, too, insists upon the 
advantage of imposing certain habits while the trees are 
in their earliest stages of growth. It seems very feasible, 
that the impoverished condition of trees raised in this 
manner, in reference to their peculiar qualities, may be 
owing to the meagre supply of appropriate nourishment 
in the very morning ot" their development And this 
reasoning appears to have been jwtiliwl by the expuru 
ments of Mr. Venables, who found that when the pips 
planted had been manured by decayed apples, the trees 
which grew from them yielded fruit of a very excellent 
quality. He recommends that the pips obtained for Elm 
purpose of sowing should be enclosed in an apple of the 
nearest kind, with its core scoopnd out. to receive it. 
After all, this is the procedure instituted by nature her- 
self, which does not sow a single pip by itself, but a whole 
apple, from which a clump of young trees emerge in due 
time, and flourish together till the most healthy, like au 
eastern monarch, destroys its brethren, and occupies their 
place. In the natural process two advantages arc secured, 
the fittest nutriment for the young plants, and the sur- 
vivorship of the most thriving among them. 



' ' LINES. 
Written 1y a Deaf and Dumb Boy on tfie \$ih of June, 1835. 
CoTmnunicatcd to us by a Friend. 

.Revolving time has brought the day, 
That, beams with glory *s ray 
In history's page, or poet's lay— 

■-,> .--; '■■;'. .-:-.' The day of Waterloo. 

Each Btftiih. Wrfc yith ardour burns 
Wheri .1% feJlJe^-^ *■•—- - 




Then raise the brimful goblet high,-. 
While rapture beams in every eye, 
And shouts of triumph raise the sky — 

The toast is Waterloo. 



THE VILLACB OF FINGLAS. 
About three miles from town, on the Ashbourne road 
is the far fumed village of Fim»Ias. There are few who 
have not heard of it, being equally celebrated for its " May 
sporls'*— its ass races, its pit^s, with their tails shaved, and 
a host of other amusements— as for having been, from 
■ time to time, the theatre of some important scenes in Irish 
j history. Indeed, there are few villages in Ireland can lay 
claim to much greater antiquity than the village of Fin- 
j glas. It is supposed by many to have been a place of 
some notoriety even before Christianity was iutroducedinto 
this country, from the May sports to which I have alludei 
as these are known to be the remains offcasts instituted 
to celebrate the Spring, or, perhaps, in honour q£ Ores, 
the goddess of grain and husbandry. One thing fe esfS 
tain, that those feasts are evidently of Pagan orSeltu The 
Romans and many other nations had games mi feast* in 
honor of spring. In England they WMft'*Isy' common 
till the time of Henry the Eighth, when tvmft comnjotu^ 
arising atone of them, of which he ^aa » spectator, hs 
expressed his personal dislike to fthem, and also repri-. 
manded the mayor of the to**Ae*ptly. v Aftpr «w« they 
gradually disappeared in En^wtf J- P ut ' May jay is mil a 
kind of holiday in most .^gestliraughout England and 
Ireland. 

I think I am not in . erisi ty ■■»»% tliat F "$? 8 c ** 
Isted long before *fe»pfty fa this country, for in the 
first years "of the Christian era, we find the author ot it 
(Saint Patyicty residing in this town. He also founded 
an abbey here; and it should be a place oi some note, 
and coiisequeutly of some age, to induce bun to go to % 
much expense at that early period. 



